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was worth doing. And laboriously, unflaggingly,
day after day, he set himself to man-making, playing
the .part of Guru, of father, even of schoolmaster, by
turns. The very afternoon of the day he left us, had
he not spent three hours in giving a Sanskrit lesson
on the Vedas ?

External success and leadership were nothing to
such a man. During his years in the West, he made
rich and powerful friends, who would gladly have
retained him in their midst. But for him, the
Occident, with all its luxuries, had no charms. To
him, the garb of a beggar, the lanes of Calcutta, and
the disabilities of his own people, were more dear than
all the glory of the foreigner, and detaining hands
had to loose their hold of one who passed ever onward
toward the East.

What was that the West heard in him, leading so
many to hail and cherish his name as that of one of
ihe greatest religious teachers of the world ? He made
no personal claim. He told no personal story. One
whom he knew and trusted long had never heard that
he held any position of distinction amonggt his Guru-
bhais. He made no attempt to popularise with
strangers any single form of creed, whether of God or
Guru. Rather, through him the mighty torment of
Hinduism poured forth its cooling waters upon the
intellectual and spiritual worlds, fresh from its secret
sources in Himalayan snows. A witness to the vast
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